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Number Eighteen Summer 1959 


Coming to Maricopa 


Inhuman dangers, rattlesnakes in the mountains, 
Provoke, in hygiene, an inhuman caution 

Here on the shoreline. 

And we drive off to find and map the fountains 
Which feed a stream of such cross-rippled motion, 
The Californian. 


Shrill voices here, or else too level voices 
Acknowledge risk, whose foreign gutturals 
They will not tolerate. Beef in cellophane 

Tall as giraffes, the orange-rancher’s daughters 
Crop their own groves, mistrustful; chemicals 
Ripen the citrus-rind. The littoral’s 

Lax goods supply us, each with his three shots 
Of sterile polio, as we seek again 

The Californian. 


Affable high colour that compounded, 

Corruptible, for amity, suffused 

Good hearty manners in a club of strangers 

There on the shoreline. But winter claps-to like a shutte: 
High over the Ojai valley, and confounded 

By a double crisis that our memories used 

To Europe thought impossible, 

Winter and Drought, 

Appalled we name these ranges on mountain ranges, 
Empty, unwatered, crumbling, 

The Californian. 


At Ventucopa, elevation 

Two-eight-nine-six, the water hydrant frozen 
In a wind up the empty valley. And behind us 
Deserted or broken settlements, 

Gasoline stations closed and boarded, 

Tables on trestles for picnics; and the phantom 
Everywhere of intolerable heat 

Known in its reflex, cold, and its effect, 

Thirst. The corner of the eye 

At just one angle registers faint green 

In what were once and somehow still 

It seems, are pastures; sunlight without virtue 
Presents at every other angle yellow’s 

Hot colour to the cold. The beds of runnels 
Are hourglass funnels of a topsoil silt 
Loosened in, how many years ago, the last 
Ruinous rain. 


Here airs that brace us, crippling; and the shapes 
We thought were windbreak conifers, we re-name 
Derricks that rock for oil, and of all fountains, 
There where they jig and squat, 

The Californian. 


A life of risk, its old thighs bowed and rowelled 
By every spur it herded steers across, 

Comes out at us. Flamboyant, in the chaps 
Tall boots and famous hat our memories used 
To Europe thought was fancy-dress, emerging 
From hideous Maricopa, he revises 

All we had stamped as the Californian 

There on the shoreline. 


Donatp Davie. 


Goodbye 


I didn’t know 

I could be so happy 

just being with someone. 
I didn’t know 

I could be so unhappy 
just leaving someone. 
Whenever I say 
goodbye to you 

the sun goes out. 
Goodbye. 


A. S. J. TEsstmonp. 


Conversation with a Disembodied Spirit 


‘Soul, you have lips?’ ‘Lips, as you see, 
To talk with.’ ‘Can they kiss?’ 

‘They can, but don’t. I’m neither he 
Nor she.’ ‘You’re glad of this?’ 


‘I’m neither glad nor sad. I’m free. 
And yet I seem to miss 

Something . . . as I, reluctantly, 
Look down on earthly bliss.’ 


A. 8S. J. Tesstmonp. 


Aid 


I almost popped underfoot 

A shiny beetle like a boot 

Its laces waving in the air 

Not knowing how it was or where; 
Being drunk, I had the knack 

To know its feelings on its back; 
I’d get my foot under its carapace 
And shove it safely back to grass : 
It might want to get there quick 
To the damp grass to be sick 

Or, plates creaking, unload its eggs. 
I stood unsteady on my bottled legs 
And raised one foot, as I have said : 
But, to keep my balance, squashed its head. 


Looking down, I held my breath 

At this accidental death; 

Scanning up and down the path, 

I waited for descending wrath; 

Then, keeping the ground beneath my feet 
I strolled off home to eat, 

Along the stony paths, leaf-strewn, 
Whistling a sober little tune. 


PETER REDGROVE. 


Memorial 
(David Redgrove : b. 28-12-37. d. 24-12-57.) 


Two photographs stand on the dresser 

Joined up the spine. Put away 

They fold until they kiss each other, 

But put out, they look across the room. 

My brother and myself. He is flushed and pouting 
With heart, and standing square, 

I, already white-browed and balding, 

Float there, it seems, and look away. 

You could look at us and say I was the one of air, 
And he the brother of earth 

Who, in Christmas-time, fell to his death. 


Fancy, yes; but if you’d seen him in his life 
There'd be his bright blond hair, and that flush, 
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And the mouth always slightly open, and the strength 

Of se : those muscles! swelled up with the hard hand-springs at 
night 

Certainly, but strong. I, on the other hand 

Was remote, cross, and disengaged, a proper 

Bastard to my brother, who enjoyed things, 

Until he was able to defend himself. It’s June; 

Everything’s come out in flush and white, 

In ruff and sun, and tall green shoots 

Hard with their sap. He’s ashes 

Like this cigarette I smoke into grey dryness. 

I notice outside my window a tree of blossom, 

Cherries, I think, one branch bending heavy 

Into the grey road to its no advantage. 

The hard stone scrapes the petals off, 

And the dust enters the flower into its peak. 

It is so heavy with flowers it bruises itself : 

It has tripped, you might say, and fallen, 

Cannot get up, so heavy with dust. 

The air plays with it, and plays small-chess with the dust. 


PETER REDGROVE. 


Anniversaire Triste 


A piano plays my aunt in a lacquered room; 
The wood and ivory lend a dead man sound; 
Grinning with grilles, Samurai armour stands 
Booming a little with the afterlife. 


Her elbows stick out and her face goes down : 
This is the climax, the triumphant foe 

Death; I remember one tear really flew 

And hit a vased rose, and hung there like a dew. 


Indeed we all cried : herself, myself, the maid 

Called in to listen to it once a year; 

Her face came up, her fingers down! she was finished now 
Labouring to communicate her pain. 


She succeeded when she beat me stealing jam. 

I found her piano-plaining pleasant, I’m afraid— 
My boy’s heart was carving with a penknife 

A name, a heart, while sap oozed round the blade. 


PETER REDGROVE. 


Verses for Uncle Harry 


Ten years he lived with us at home, 

And all that time he was not old; 
Though he liked to point the palindrome 
Of birth in 1881. 

Retired late, lonely, he had come 

For one warm bar against the cold. 


Retired from living, to remember 
Serving, and the Services : 

Going over the top, Ypres, 

And gas that spits your lungs up black. 
From Jerry and trenches he brought back 
Memories, no reminiscences. 


One Christmas together we got tight, 
And wordless to a pageant I sat 
Seventy years into the night— 

Below stairs with Lord and Lady L. 
Carried the Embassy uniform well, 
And at Eton a bowler hat. 


Most of his time with us he spent 

On Lincoln, National, Cesarewich, pools; 

He liked to repeat an argument— 

His daily Johnny Walker threatening 

Back over decades—with some stuffy footman, 
Majors, a secretary, mostly all fools. 


We knew as well of his unspoken 
Memories : his wife had left him, 
The kids and their kids never broken 
The silence; but not once did he 
Call upon compromised sympathy. 
His independence would not let him. 


As children we knew him as a kind 
And jolly uncle; later, we 
Used to wonder how he could find 
Kind breath in a lung so torn, from a heart 
So scarred with cuttings; now I start 
To feel his flexibility. 
* * * 
The household had a wry smile when it told me 
How, while lying in his pyjamas, in bed, 
He’d put his collar and tie on; how his stroking 
Hands explored the surfaces of chairs, sheets, bed ; 
How his lungs were strapped hard down with choking. 
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I went alone, upstairs to see Uncle Harry. 

The curving limbs were limp as flex, but his eyes 
Burned like two bulbs. Under blown white hair 
All his life was scalding in his eyes. 

Their vision was too strong to see me there. 


Another day he did see me : reviving, 

He gave me a tip for the Lincoln, hid from me 
A china pot beneath his sheets, abandoned. 

It didn’t last : soon he looked right through me, 
Let his hands go feeling, independent. 


His lips repeated torn words, circumscribing 
Fragments of a long forgotten pageant. 

His argument is lost, now no fool fears 

The threats or the invective : his uncogent 
Whisper cannot cross the crossed-out years. 


The sun crumbles into the tiny bedroom 
Where he lies, like a dry stick leaning, propped on the 
household, 
Unheroic. Nothing eases him or anoints 
The patient lungs whose scars drip echoing blood. 
No one dares to say he is a nuisance. 
ANTHONY SMITH. 


Paranoid 


He felt that until he had confessed his crime 
Reproachful everywhere eyes would hold back love 
That he wanted; after a loveless time 

The eyes became acquainted with it, untold. 


Outstare the eyes that would not love until 
He held a glass for them to see reflected 

The crime that now was theirs! Conspiracy 
Was worse than any crime that they detected. 


An unfrocked priest cannot, he reasoned, bless 
The sinner—hearing, he at once betrays 

All the transferred guilt. They should confess 
To his innocence, and give him love, praise, 


Not whisper, and await his known abasement. 
In the eyes that knew and yet accused 

He found no promise for forgiveness—scorn 
Burnt him for the love that they refused. 


He had his pride; determined to fight the malice 
That everywhere eyes conspired to counterfeit 
For the tenderness that was his due, 
He walked absorbed in watching his own feet. 
ANTHONY SMITH. 


Australian Supplement 


INTRODUCTION. 

The first thing to say about Australian poetry is that it isn’t 
English or American poetry. But it isn’t like English or American 
poetry, either. Nor could we say that it is sui generis, precisely, 
because it zs of a kind: it shares, in its own relatively distinctive 
way, the qualities of post-colonial literatures. 

It relies much on “the lyric’; but it also has a common and 
recurrent strain of rhetoric, or what one New Zealand critic has 
called “the big booming Australian voice”. This is not surprising. 
By English standards of what might be called literary social life, 
Australian poets are pretty isolated from one another; and if they 
are isolated also from the centres of European or American ex- 
perience, they seem to feel that they have a great, unformed, but 
surprisingly alien continent to be their sounding-board. ‘This is 
certainly some compensation, But the surprising thing is the per- 
sistence and reputability of the obsession with “the lyric’, with a 
song-like poetry of natural description. There are poets enjoying 
quite a good reputation in Australia whose stock-in-trade is nothing 
more than a kind of minor Georgianism adapted to the local scene. 

It goes, of course, with the preoccupation with “Australian-ness”’, 
Australian myths and stereotypes. And it goes with a strain of 
activism which seems endemic in Australian life. None of this is 
particularly remarkable: it is to be expected of a country which 
has, so to speak, never belonged entirely to itself, never found its 
own spirit or learnt inwardly and intensely the spirit of Europe. 

The remarkable thing is that we have had, and still have, some 
good poets. Now that the Penguin book is available, the names I 
would point to are those of A. D. Hope, Kenneth Slessor, Judith 
Wright, James McAuley and Douglas Stewart. 

The poets printed below are of a younger generation. The best 
Australian poets still writing are those who, like McAuley, Stewart 
and Wright, are just into their forties. The best of the younger 
poets are, in certain respects, both more sophisticated and less con- 
cerned with their own and other people’s Australian-ness. They 
are not cosmopolitans; but Australian-ness is no longer an issue for 
them. 

The oldest of them is Francis Webb, who is 33; and the youngest 
is Chris Wallace-Crabbe, who is in his mid-twenties. None of the 
five is represented here at anything like his full range. Webb and 
Rowbotham are at times representative of a quite well established 
concern with Australia, her legends and her destiny; Webb in par- 
ticular is known for his long poems, which can’t be published here. 
But his poem on the death of the bushranger, Morgan, is evidence 
of the sort of interest which he consistently evinces in the dramatic, 
and even mythic, elements to be seen in Australian history. 
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Evan Jones, who is probably the best of the others, is an alto- 
gether more limpid poet, with an altogether less Australocentric 
vision. Very much a poet of the local fact, he nevertheless has 
little to say which would gladden the heart of an Australian 
nationalist. 

All five poets are clearly trying to write in traditions much wider 
than the local ones. But it should be obvious to an English reader 
how distinctive, how positively un-English, they are. 

I could have chosen other names. The Penguin anthologists 
ignore Jones and Wallace-Crabbe, and depreciate Webb, while 
pinning their bets on such poets as Ray Matthew and Vivian Smith. 
It seems to me that, in their collection as in most others, standards 
of judgment have gone sadly astray. I find the five poets I have 
chosen much more interesting and individual than those whom the 
editors of the Penguin offer as the hopes of Australian poetry. 
Webb and Jones, in particular, seem quite as admirable as any poets 
of their age writing in England or America. 

VINCENT BucKLEy. 


Jones and Rowland have not yet published books. Wallace- 
Crabbe’s first book, Rowbotham’s second, and Webb’s fourth will 
appear this year; ali are to be published by the major Australian 
publishers, Angus @ Robertson. 
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FIVE POEMS BY FRANCIS WEBB 
DEATH AT WINSON GREEN 


1. There is a green spell stolen from Birmingham ; 
Your peering omnibus overlooks the fence, 
Or the grey, bobbing lifelines of a tram. 
Here, through the small hours, sings our innocence. 
Joists, apathetic pillars plot this ward, 
Tired timbers wheeze and settle into dust, 
We labour, labour : for the treacherous lord 
Of time, the dazed historic sunlight, must 
Be wheeled in a seizure towards one gaping bed, 
Quake like foam on the lip, or lie still as the dead. 


2. Visitor’s Day : the graven perpetual smile, 
String-bags agape, and pity’s laundered glove. 
The last of the heathens shuffles down the aisle, 
Dark glass to a beauty which we hate and love. 
Our empires rouse against this ancient fear, 
Long sufferings, anecdotes, levelled at our doom; 
Mine-tracks of old allegiance, prying here, 
Perplex the sick man raving in his room. 
Outside, a shunting engine hales from bed 
The reminiscent feast-day, long since dead. 


3. Noon reddens, trader birds deal cannily 
With Winson Green, and the slouch-hatted sun 
Gapes at windows netted in wire, and we 
Like early kings with book and word cast down 
Realities from our squared electric shore. 
Two orderlies are whistling in the Spring; 
Doors slam; and a man is dying at the core 
Of triumph won. As a tattered, powerful wing 
The screen bears out his face against the bed, 
Silver, derelict, rapt, and almost dead. 


4. Evening gropes out of colour : yet we work 
To cleanse our shore from limpet histories; 
Traffic and factory-whistle turn berserk ; 
Inviolate, faithful as a Saint he lies, 
Twilight itself breaks up, the venal ship, 
Upon the silver integrity of his face. 
No bread shall tempt that fine, tormented lip. 
Let shadow switch to light—he holds his place. 
Unmarked, unmoving, from the gaping bed 
Towards birth he labours, honour, almost dead. 
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5. The wiry cricket moiling at his loom 
Debates a themeless project with dour night, 
The sick man raves beside me in his room; 
I sleep as a child, rouse up as a child might. 
I cannot pray; that fine lip prays for me 
With every gasp of breath; his burden grows 
Heavier as all earth lightens, and all sea. 
Time crouches, watching, near his face of snows. 
He is all life, thrown on the gaping bed, 
Blind, silent, in a trance, and shortly, dead. 


MORGAN’S COUNTRY 
This is Morgan’s country : now steady, Bill. 
(Stunted and grey, hunted and murderous.) 
Squeeze for the first pressure. Shoot to kill. 


Five : a star dozing in its cold cavern. 
Six : first shuffle of boards in the cold house. 
And the sun lagging on seven. 


The grey wolf at his breakfast. He cannot think 
Why he must make haste, unless because their eyes 
Are poison at every well where he might drink. 


Unless because their gabbling voices force 
The doors of his grandeur—first terror, then only hate. 
Now terror again. Dust swarms under the doors. 


Ashes drift on the dead-sea shadow of his plate. 
Why should he heed them? What to do but kill 
When his angel howls, when the sounds reverberate 


In the last grey pipe of his brain? At the window sill 
A blowfly strums on two strings of air : 
Ambush and slaughter tingle against the lull. 


But the Cave, his mother, is close beside his chair, 
Her sunless face scribbled with cobwebs, bones 
Rattling in her throat when she speaks. And there 


The stone Look-out, his towering father, leans 
Like a splinter from the seamed palm of the plain. 
Their counsel of thunder arms him. A threat of rain. 


Seven : and a blaze fiercer than the sun. 
The wind struggles in the arms of the starved tree, 
The temple breaks on a threadbare mat of grass. 


Eight : even under the sun’s trajectory 
This country looks grey, hunted and murderous. 
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HOPKINS AND FOSTER’S DAM 
“Took at the stars!” Not a breeze 
Trawls the leaf-beds; 
Not a net slides from the taffrail 
Of the grounded bluegum. 
Not a bird is up in the night. 
Foster’s is guarded by rocks, 
Foster’s is hard asleep. 


“Look, look up at the skies!” 
The stars have fallen asleep 
Awaiting the order from below, 
Order of tides, 

Order of the lines of your face. 


But yours also is as the face of waiting. 


Foster’s is built of the waterfall. 

Falling water is as the face of waiting : 

The sleep, and from the sleep 

A shining difficult thought, 

The creek, building Berowra and the wide reaches. 


Falling water is as the face of waiting. 
Yours also is as the face of waiting. 


DAWN WIND ON THE ISLANDS 
The needle of dawn has drugged them, life and death, 
Stiff and archaic, mouldering into one, 
Voiceless, having no mission and no path, 
Lolling under a heavy head-dress. When 
The puppet sun jerks up, there will be no 
Convergences : the dead will be the dead, 
Twirled in a yellow eddy, frail and dull. 
These hands of mine that might be stone and snow, 
Half bone, half silent fallen dust, will shed 
Decay, and flower with the first glittering gull. 


Dawn on the wide deserted airstrip swells 

And the wind shifts and gains and gathers. If 
The point of daylight balances, controls 

The sense of life-and-death as on a gaff, 

Then dripping it will come, and living—show 
From this sea’s knotted blue that has no name 
While the moon dies on its branches like a leaf; 
As coral’s whitening belly it will flow 

Inland before the sunrise, hang with flame 

The tilted freighter breaking on the reef. 
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Here, where they died, oblivion will burn 

The moth-winged bomber’s glass and gristle; weirs 
Of time will burst, burying them; the sun 
Casually mock a cross of stars. 

And I have watched them die, wedged fast, below 
The tumbling barracks and the yellowing page, 
Each day more helpless and more desperate. 

At dawn these agonies break loose and grow 

Out of the rotted boards, the voices rage : 

Cry, cry, but feel—but never forget. 

The sun will rise, and with its landward swing 
The dead will be the dead, surrendered up 

To a dark annexation. Life will hang 

Red lights of warning on the crumbling ship. 
There will be only life and death. The slow 

Roll of the east, the passport of the day 

Blazing release, while still this moment lies 

Over the island, this. I cannot know 

If it is life that wakes, shaking the bay, 

Hungry, and circling, and labouring to rise. 


VLAMINGH AND ROTTNEST ISLAND 
Christmas—always, forever, a Morning and a Coming. 
Dawn is that village of the north 
Casting its net of snow for our home-thought : 

Or dawn is groggy Batavia’s transforming, 
Perhaps the rumour, venture of an actual light 
In the huzzahs and the haze of our setting forth. 


Christmas and three ships, token of far places. 

The sea-grain’s fruitless fastening 

On our numb timbers, all the sea like a stylus 

With its bickering passport-motion at our faces. 

Magi of a kind? for the Company’s divine remoteness 
Launched us, Their yellow bunting above us listening. 


Christmas, past dawn. It is not the Ridderschap Van Holland 
(Errant star of our search) that is born on water, 

Shepherded by coarse cloud with an eastern smile. 

But with gulls galore it bears itself well, this island, 

As a small craft, and every fulfilling mile 

Brings closer to us some newborn navigator. 


Face to face. Midday. He deals us the black swan’s 
Dive of welcome, shingle and promontory. 

His queer-shaped trees have the reassuring leaf. 

His smoke is the penmanship of a man’s hands. 

And lastly he opens the tattered log of the reef . . . 
Fallen kings, wreckage—but never a word of our quarry. 
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FOUR POEMS BY J. R. ROWLAND 


LONDON IN DECEMBER 


Seagulls, mudflats; the sick river 
Wrinkled, silkshining. Hushed grey air 
Ending nearby in a flat frieze. Pyramidal lovers 
Touching heads; white smoke crumbling upwards 
Rain of imperceptible soot 
Sudden pigeons. Footsteps abruptly audible 
Only when near at hand. 


A sullen rumour swells and spreads 

All through the heavy dark unreal day 

Over downcast planetrees and eyeless sheds 

Sets gulls unwinding and girders winking 
At a train’s passage. Two white 

Soiled swans coast from beyond the bridge 
Like messengers from elsewhere 


To a twilit city, where voices are discreet 
Shoes seldom removed but for bed or the bathroom 
Overcoats much worn, eyes and hands meet 
Only in private, and civil precise behaviour 
Is the rule, as sinking in streams 
Down multiple escalators, each with a newspaper 
A hedge against incident. 


Day and night they swarm to the echoing town 
Where the only vivid things are underground posters 
Like a dream of continual distraction, and are blown 
By dry winds up to where lights appear at midday 
In orderly constellations 
Low in a sky like hell’s mouth. As afternoon deepens 
Cavernous bricked streets 


Are flooded with orange or blue; and drifting negroes 
Turn from newsstands to question the mad smart 
Gatherings of wax women in streetwindows 
That all night mime out of their brilliant boxes 

Into black darkness 
Where with recurrent slow cruel roar the city 

Paces its freezing cage. 
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LONDON IN JULY 


Bone-white spires flare and fade 
In a deep pond of purple-dun, 
Now one and now another takes 
The travelling spotlight of the sun 


Above, blond clouds lean from their thrones, 
Display themselves in splendid ease : 

Their shadows flood across the park 

To drown the dense flesh of the trees 


That set broad shoulders to the air 
Displacing with complacent girth 
Corporeal volumes, on the lines 
Of Archimedes in his bath. 


Submarine world : in a green gloom 

I wander, seeing Whitehall’s grim 

Row of bleached skulls, towards whose jaws 
Returning shoals of bowlers swim. 


CAIRO HOTEL 


A room the size of a warehouse 
With chairs like stick-insects sheltering in corners 
And a wide rhetorical bed. 


Like a fruit display from the ceiling 
The chandelier gleamed; four candelabra 
Trophies, stags’ heads, stared from the crimson walls. 


An airless odour of camphor and fine dust 
In the blank wardrobe, and in the topmost drawer 
A flimsy envelope addressed in French. 


The light-switch fell to pieces under my hand 
There were three bells, for Waiter, Maid, and Valet 
And the traffic trembled all night under the bed 


To which, unfortunately, no sequined countess 
Mysteriously came, having perhaps mistaken 
The door, or by an impulse. The great room 


Smelling of dryness and impermanence 
Withheld its opportunities : Yet I felt 
That, given time there, something would have happened. 
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QUEENSLAND COAST 


The unwrinkled sea 

Beneath us crawls; or rather 

Swarms with the dense and even grain of leather, 
A lizard-skin of light. 

Suddenly an island : watch the lucid membrane 
Stretch on its slopes and glitter in its bay. 


Now to fall 

Through a league of air; to land 

With ballooning overcoat near the concave sand 
And, water in one’s shoes, 

To enter, and finding no one, take possession 
Of that red cottage, tiny as a crystal : 

With stick and beard 

Like Crusoe, and the boat 

Which sits beside its shadow, lightly to float 
Away from time, in perfect 

Boredom, joining the predatory order 

Of the fish, the sly anemone and the bird : 


Day upon day 

With blander mind to live 

In the folding sound of the reef; and watch above 
The steady flying-boats 

Passing like intermittent memoranda 

Of the weekdays lost in that perpetual Sunday . . . 


Still, at the outset 

Of such a day and journey, 

Leading from the known to an unvisited country, 
These dreams of abdication are perhaps 
Surprising : for destination and future, 

With all their claims and promises, must be met. 


FOUR POEMS BY EVAN JONES 
DR. JOHNSON TO THE MIRROR 


So now I meet the giant face to face, 
Running to flesh and rather bleary-eyed, 
Supposing self-indulgence had its place, 
And not without a sort of shifty pride. 


Of what? Of reputation or achievement ? 
That stupid Boswell feeds on all you say 
Between his amorous sorties on the pavement ? 
Spending the afternoon with him to-day, 
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Were you not sick to see your own success 
At scoring points with all too ready wit 
Beneath which no one saw the emptiness, 
The willingness to bargain for a hit, 


Misunderstand, or domineer and bluff ? 
—But self-disgust is not a true contrition 
Or else you never loathe yourself enough, 
For nothing mollifies your sick condition; 


And as your soul and body fall apart, 

Young fools like Boswell win the lasting fame 
That you most covet : yet for all your art 
You know that you may never do the same, 


Because you have your own dishonest wit, 
And having such a trivial genius, know 

That you need more, or else the lack of it . . . 
And now, admitting that all this is so, 


What shall you do to-morrow, shan’t you tell 
The same concealed and impotent half-truths? 
Nobody knows the paths you take to hell, 
Except when we’re alone; I know too well. 


NOAH’S SONG 


The animals are silent in the hold, 
Only the lion coughing in the dark 

As in my ageing arms once more I fold 
My mistress and the mistress of the Ark. 


That, the rain, and the lapping of the sea : 
Too many years have brought me to this boat 
Where days swim by with such monotony, 
Days of the fox, the lion and the goat. 


Her breathing and the slow beat of the clock 
Accentuate the stillness of the room, 

Whose walls and floor and ceiling seem to lock 
Into a space as single as the tomb. 


A single room set up against the night, 
The hold of animals, and nothing more; 
For any further world is out of sight— 
There are no people, and there is no shore. 


True, the time passes in unbroken peace : 

To some, no doubt, this Ark would seem a haven. 
But all that I can hope for is release. 

To-morrow I’ll send out the dove and raven. 
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WINTER POEM 


1. The season comes of rain and poetry, 
The clouds that formed have now begun to break 
And darkness gathers in the rain-lashed tree. 
Caught at the window for a poem’s sake 


I see the paths become a sullen glass 

And buildings lose the certainty they planned, 
The slow cars and the hurried raincoats pass 
Gleaming beneath the sodden trees, and stand 


Watching the rain reduce all things to shade, 

Feeling half-sick of shadows. So I wait, 

Knowing that through all change some things have stayed 
As certain as the heart’s unchanging state 


Of need : behind me all the room is still 
And five years I have spent beneath this roof 
Yield me their memories at the window: sill, 
Clearer and harder than the surest proof. 


The crowded bookshelves and the cold bare walls 
And littered desks beneath the naked light 

Have less to say now than the rains that falls 
Impartially across the falling night. 


2. What shakes my memory is not mere event, 
Gesture or vision, but the sum of these 
Reduced into the pattern that they meant. 
Where are the shadows that these lines must please, 


Three people whom I met here who have gone, 
Separately and far, beyond my voice— 

Two to a colder, rainier country, one 

To other friends, an alien town and choice ? 


You whom I met first, I remember well 
The claret in the china cups and talk 

And quick compassion without fear of hell, 
The flower of ethics broken from its stalk. 


May you not fall beneath that leprosy 
Where gentle putrefaction claims its ground 
Right to the heart, because the indulgent eye 
Can hardly tell the rotten from the sound; 


Nor may these lines seem cold, and seem to lack 
The flowering compassion that they touch : 

But think that from my wanderings I bring back 
A wreath for one to whom I owe so much. 
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3. Outside the day has yielded to the gloom. 
The figure standing by me in the glass 
Moves when I move, but is I know not whom: 
We stare like doubles meeting in a farce, 


But rain or tears obscure the shadowed face. 

So I return to less phantasmal things, 

Looking back through the window’s open space 
Into the rain and that which memory brings. 


Lady, you knew almost as well as I 

What I was thinking; I knew what you thought : 
So frail a thing, perhaps it had to die, 

So little like the knowledge lovers court. 


Together we knew this, that sympathy 
Together with humility has lied : 

Should I have guessed that later you would be 
Lost in the ambiguities of pride 


As blind men lose themselves in corridors, 
Echoing, cold, tears in their sightless eyes? 
May you not come to sorrow without cause, 
Nor swifter, surer than you realize. 


4. I think of you who might foretell my end 
And keep a sacred blaze in every line. 
What does this darkness and the rain portend 
Except the heart’s darkness? The ancient vine 


Scrabbles the earth and knows it desolate, 
But still you find the sanguine strength you need : 
Pride turns against an indiscriminate 

Compassion for all forms of lust and greed. 


So I return to you and to your pride, 
Knowing it underlies the sacred flame : 
May you still keep that fire by your side, 
May it cast light forever on your name. 


—Well close the window, gather up your gown, 
Prepare yourself to take another class; 

Outside the steady rain is coming down 

And shadows, shadows move against the glass. 


I praise the man with iron in his heart 

Whose voice ts steady in the falling rain, 
Who shapes his chaos with a patient art. 
Long after this his triumph will remain. 
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EPITHALAMION 


Now beside the bridal bed 

The candles flicker and are dead, 

And heart-beats thudding like great paws 

Call the beasts in through the doors. 
Comfort and succour till parted by death. 


The bride and bridegroom, scared to death, 
Hear their sudden heavy breath 
In the silence of the room, 
Lying helpless as they come. 
Comfort and succour till parted by death. 


Now the sullen beasts engage 
In a silent mortal rage; 
Their breathing swells, till muffled cries 
Echo as the first one dies. 
Comfort and succour till parted by death. 


The raging animals lie down; 
Fierce anonymity will drown 
The heart, till its great wave is past, 
And all the passions die at last. 
Comfort and succour till parted by death. 


Dreaming fingers rest in thanks 
On the heavy loosened flanks, 
And the bridegroom through the night 
Shields his eyes against the light. 
Comfort and succour till parted by death. 


THREE POEMS BY CHRIS WALLACE-CRABBE 


THE KELLY PAINTINGS 
(After Sidney Nolan) 


Asserted with a vigorous clear brush 
Whose crudity remains appropriate 

To that possessive myth, 

The hero and his comrades adumbrate 
A bold reaction from the scrabbly bush. 


The trees are thin and the selectors’ shacks 
Huddle for comfort on the painful earth, 
While the long skyline gleams 

With a sunrise that illuminates no mirth 
But only colours bent and toiling backs. 
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Against this, set the Kelly vision, how 

One figure, square and black, may be set up 
Against a shifting ground. 

However false, he stands against the trap, 
The law, the landlord, so that even now 


This image of a brutal Irishman 

With lean and shifty face is glorified, 

And facts are shadowed by 

His armour of bravado and the tide 

Which thrust his figure upwards and began 


A legend to be cherished by the heart 

When drought came or the traps were on the job. 
And so, despite the man, 

His image stirs these canvasses, to throb 

Deep in the mind where anger plays its part. 


CITIZEN 


The roofs of cars were crusted thick with frost 
And ice was notable on every pool ; 

Blue children stalked in overcoats and gloves 
Past the Immaculate Heart of Mary School. 


And where he walked the traffic ran one way— 
Toward the sacred ritual of work— 

While hasty breakfasts rumbled in those cars 
Whose flying mud had stopped him with a jerk. 


On villa, cottage, sweet-shop, bungalow, 
Schoolroom and Gentlemen’s, the morning grinned 
Facetiously. He quietly picked his way 

Among the houses where the world had sinned. 


Now schizoid barbers packed their shaving gear, 
Uncomfortable lovers caught the train 

And everyone rushed. It was at times like this 
That decent violence beset his brain. 


“Complacent city with your brazen bells 

And morning song... !” He called for words to cease, 
For citizens to know their proper hells 

And anger to bloom green upon the trees. 
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MONOLOGUE AMONG COLONIAL HOUSES 


1. The day contracts and shivers; 
Light shuns the drive and doorway 
Of the first house. Unreckoned 
I come, and if I speak 
In this place, this hour, this second, 
It is only to myself. 


Well, where do you stand this evening? 
What of these grizzled houses 

And of your falling rhythms, 

The stumble and clash of words? 

Is it only dying arouses 

Compassion across the dark ? 


And what is remembered now 

Of a dream-encumbered childhood— 
Stone trees in a crumbling garden 
And the sun like terra-cotta ? 

The years contract and harden; 
Gravel and shadow lie 


Beyond those darkening casements 
Of the inward eye that sees 

Old willows and sliding waters 
Once more. Time, like a squatter, 
Has a covey of barren daughters 
And every hand is for you. 


2. The ghosts are all departed 
And the elms hang without moving 
Over the desolate lawn; 
Yet sun, dark moon and heavens 
Maintain their circuit, proving 
Something to bitter minds 


If they would hope to set 
Some life against the vision 
Of a proud world declining 
And elegiac gum-trees 
Shaking in dry derision 

Of what their words can do. 


From all that pose of darkness 
The heart will only borrow 
Bare dust and broken panes 
As images; then gather 

New purpose for to-morrow 
From signs of living grace. 
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For while you take these houses 
As marks of tall endeavour— 
The monoliths of pride— 

It also bears recalling 

That they cannot last forever : 
They crumble even now. 


3. Slowly I turn away 
And walk back through the garden 
Feeling suddenly lonely, 
Past old trees, hedges, fishponds, 
And realising only 
That my poetry must come 


From places closer settled 

And man as a social being 
Caught in the flood of time. 
The gate clangs to behind me 
And I swing townwards, fleeing 
This frozen history. 


The road that leads me homeward 
Past the tall pines that gather 
Chill darkness in their boughs 

Is running away from childhood 
And from the bitter weather 

We fold about our pride 


As memories die away 

And life comes on. To-morrow 
I move into the complex 
Design of city living 

Again, where joy and sorrow 
Involve humility. 


TWO POEMS BY DAVID ROWBOTHAM 


MULLABINDA 


A fig-tree, a falling woolshed, a filled-in-well : 

The acute corners of one man’s figure of hell . . . 

When the tree was young and the well deep and the shed 
Mullabinda, these three and Campbell’s sheep 

Where Campbell’s pride—before this northern sweep 

Of channelling shallows marked the Queensland-side; 
Before death speared and drained the day to dark, 

And Campbell, riding home, heard no dog bark. 
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His broad and glaring mare snorted at the ford 

And splashed cold fear into his eyes and beard 

With hooves restlessly obedient and ominous. 

Upstream, on the highest bank, through the blowing rows 
Of wind-break coolabahs, the cypress pine 

Of Mullabinda, slabbed between the shine 

And pillared strength of bloodwood, rose a violence, 

A smokeless shock of fortress stormed by silence. 


He heeled the mare to the gallop in his heart. 

‘Keep clear of the trees, close to the house. At night 

Bar the door and open to no stranger,” 

He had said, then kissed away the rape of danger 

In her eyes, and (gently), ‘“T'ake the gun to the well 

And when you water the fig.” A voice replied, “I will”... 
Inside the coolabahs the broad mare shied, 

And a wind struck through and broke down Campbell’s pride. 


“T found my wife murdered at the well, 

The boy with a bucket in his hand and a spear 

In his back beside the fig, the girl on a chair 

In the house, clubbed like a little animal. 

I beg Your Excellency’s kind permission to kill. 

I remain Your Excellency’s humble servant—Campbell.” 
The graves were heaped, and the special licence came, 
And Mullabinda Campbell rode after game. 


The target-circles of black breasts, glistening, hung 
Thick-nipple-centred over the billabong, 

And paddling and playing in pools of water and sun, 
The piccaninnies turned plump bellies to the gun, 
Teasing the tiny apex of the steely sight . . . 

The legends ricochetted with each report, 

Till stone thoughts filled the well of his heart, and age 
Made a crumbling woolshed of his slab-hard rage. 


Time grooved him like the bloodwood; but deep in the dried 
And channelled country his being where pride 

Once flooded to the full, whispered and grew the fig-tree, 
Fruitless, but a wild, green and rooted memory, 

Growing on, long after the vengeful spear, 

Thumping his shoulders out of the quiet air, 

Acquitted him of hate, and of tree, shed, well— 

Mullabinda Campbell’s estimate of hell. 


Permission to reprint was kindly given by the editors of The 
Bulletin, Southerly, Australian Poetry, Australian Signpost, and by 
the publishers of Francis Webb’s Leichhardt in Theatre, Birthday. 
and David Rowbotham’s Ploughman and Poet. 
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BORDER COUNTRY 


To cross this country is to know the last 

Entity and camp of green before the dry 

And colourless acres. It is a country to breathe 
Deeply in, that a memory may be taken; 

To love past sight, that it may not be forgotten 
Wherever in the rainless land we move. 

Not then the violet of its valleys and the wren 
With the piccolo song above its pebbled creeks, 
But the unseen images from which each breaks 
Become our seeking, felt as a bright design 
Tinkling in the mind like a bell-bird scale in shade 
When the tokens of their value are left behind, 
When the watercolour wing and petal fade. 
There is no other way to that other country. 


“So when the wayside tree as I sing 
Throbs like a harp-string making a note, 
The song is to me as wind to my wing, 
Life and the day in my flight and throat.” 


“And as I, from the dark rock crevices, 

Inch for a finger’s length to shine, 

My sweetness is earth’s as all beauty is, 

And the age and strength of the earth are mine.” 


That other country, met on a step that snaps 
Dead twigs, wavers in a tilting mirror light. 
The whirlwind lifts its smoky shaft of dust 

To spin the sun in haze. The sandstone grasses, 
Smouldering russet, brush and char the plain. 
The river flickers out in waterholes. 

The apostle-bird drops from the coolabah. 
Thought and speech are still and out of reach 
There, with no wren singing into the hill. 

But what we seek in this border land, the sense 
Each impulse figures of bodily belonging 
Which is the bird’s and violet’s, outlasts 

In memory spinifex and mindlessness. 

It is the only way to that other country, 
Found in a kneeling eagerness like hunger 
Among the falls of fern and water, and under 
The banks that spray the clover at the bees. 
So shall we see, though not express the vision, 
Earth’s idyll which in worship is our own 
Continuing beyond the land we enter 

When the dead twigs snap and the whirlwind spins the sun, 
And in this assurance we not lost but bear 
The butterfly pack of beauty on our shoulders 
To unroll and lie down in again somewhere. 
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Book Reviews 


POETRY AND MORALITY: Vincent Buckley. (Chatto, 21s.) 
(Studies on the Criticism of Matthew Arnold, T. S. Eliot 
and F. R. Leavis. With an introduction by Basil Willey.) 

Mr. Buckley wrote this book in two years he spent recently at 
Cambridge and in Ireland as a research student of St. Catharine’s 
between posts at Melbourne University. His writing of poems for 
Delta, his acquaintance with a lot of people interested in literature, 
and his consultations with Professor Willey, Dr. Leavis and others, 
answer the usual immigrants’ reproach that they can’t get into 
things. 

ae a difficult book to review. Mr. Buckley’s style, at one (as 
he especially would hope) with his procedure and his concern, is 
discourse, continually exciting admiration for its refinement, and, 
because it is yet so colloquial, provoking verbal reply. That is 
baffled; and there are frustrating factors within the “style” itself : 
it moves slowly and sometimes repetitively; its careful delicacy and 
restraint subdue issues. 

The relation posited in the title is considered in two appendices; 
in between, one wants to regard it as merely a title suited to a 
survey of these critics’ central ideas. With these three Mr. Buckley 
doesn’t have to force the relation; but he does bend each chapter 
towards the morality-religion development which specially interests 
him, without fully engaging our interest in it or explaining fully 
what he means by its destination. Impatience with that is minor; 
the major impatience will be that the title makes us expect what 
we already want, a more directly (more didactically ?) “helpful” book 
than this which is essentially discussion. In the chapters on Arnold 
Mr. Buckley refers to Dr. Johnson (pp. 35, 54, 86) but doesn’t com- 
pose the comparison; it would have been more than just “helpful” 
though : it could have defined Arnold’s poetic morality more econo- 
mically than the chapters actually do. Mr. Buckley deliberately 
excludes Arnold’s and Eliot’s poetry except for an occasional refer- 
ence to, for example, “Dover Beach”; yet even that reference, 
expanded and supported, could have contained all that Mr. Buckley 
has to say (round p. 30) about Arnold’s desire as poetic moralist 
for “stoic calm”. What he suggests about Eliot’s theory of the 
surrender of the artistic self (pp. 93 ff.), and his “desire for a kind 
of art in which the impulsiveness of the artist will be sterilised, or 
purged, or reduced to a controllable mechanism” (p. 109), and of 
what Eliot might mean by such words as sensibility, feeling, emo- 
tion, thought (pp. 102 ff.), would become more immediately appre- 
hensible if referred to relevant passages in the verse and plays (fear 
of the springing tiger, the Dantesque will of God and so on). 


[Arnold’s] exalted view of the poet’s function, of his rela- 
tionship to his society and his age, and of his relationship to 
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the depths, the moral possibilities of his own nature . . . is an 
idea of poetry as realising the best part of the poet’s nature for 
the consolation and animation of other men. . . At this point 
of his thinking, when he reaches the interior moral dignity of 
the poet, Arnold is able subjectively to resolve all the elements 
of his thought which otherwise would be in danger of contra- 
dicting one another. (p. 73) 


At the end of the chapter it is by this view of the poet’s 
function as, ultimately, priestly, that Mr. Buckley feels Arnold’s 
case to be weakened because it was the priesthood of only “an 
elevated naturalism: a religion in which any supernatural dimen- 
sion is simply not available to the imagination”. This excerpt shows 
Mr. Buckley’s own “realising” power of phrase (“interior moral 
dignity”) and his accuracy (“consolation and animation” have been 
elucidated carefully); and, together with the conclusion, some of the 
faults I’ve mentioned. As an example merely of argument, it is 
unfair to say that Arnold’s naturalism precludes the imaginative 
grasp of anything supernatural: in a “religion” of that kind the 
supernatural as normally manifest in poetry is surely felt as part of 
the natural? Each side will think the other is juggling terms. 


At the end of his chapters on Eliot Mr. Buckley quotes a 
remark in Poetry and Drama that “it is ultimately the function of 
art, in imposing a credible order upon ordinary reality, and thereby 
eliciting some perception of an order in reality, to bring us to a 
condition of serenity, stillness and reconcilation; and then leave us, 
as Virgil left Dante, to proceed toward a region where that guide 
can avail us no farther”. I think myself that there is no link such 
as Mr. Buckley makes between this and Eliot’s summary of “The 
Nymph complaining of the Death of her Fawn,” and I think Eliot’s 
cadences are suspiciously liturgical and lay-mystical. But what Mr. 
Buckley proceeds to say about this statement is better than what 
Eliot has said himself : 


Superficially it seems to echo Arnold [“‘serenity”] but it 
differs from his emphasis.... It does not urge poetry to com- 
plete us in any way, but merely to help establish the possi- 
bility of self-completion, to make possible for us a final thought, 
a definitive experience. ... [Poetry] not a substitute for 
[religion], nor an expression of it, but a disposing condition. 
And it is an emphasis on the order which poetry can suggest, 
not on the sentiments which it can convey. 


One begins to perceive, beneath the rather loose “structure” of 
the book, its unity of organisation when one puts this Arnold-Eliot 
statement against the concluding statement about Leavis. He quotes 
Leavis on Lawrence—“his radical attitude towards life is positive 


. reverence ... tenderness... The attitude is one of 
strength, and it is clairvoyant and incorruptible in its preoccupation 
with realities. . . .” This, Buckley repeats, is “a religious concep- 
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tion, and not merely an ethical one”; and so he enters his appen- 
dices, which conclude with a criticism of the notion he finds im- 
plicit in Leavis’s criticism, that literature can ‘“‘complete” the reader. 

I’m not qualified at all to review the first appendix, on “Criticism 
and Theological Standards”; but the second, on “Poetry and Sanc- 
tions,” is potentially more important than the chapters: it goes 
beyond them (where we want to go) but seems defensive and is, as 
he admits, inconclusive. 

I hope it will open Mr. Buckley’s next book. Fewer people than 
they think have much idea of what these three critics are saying. 
Mr. Buckley has. He puts his fingers on the key texts, and he meets 
the challenge of the key words—sensibility, impersonality, charac- 
ter, enactment—with lucid warmth. I can find nothing here to 
quarrel with and it would be absurd to retail what he has written 
so finely. But those who have got some idea of what these things 
mean will be suffering from the preoccupations of the appendices 
and will not be relieved by them. This kind of reader will mark 
certain deficiencies in the book as a whole. First that, as a matter 
of procedure, Mr. Buckley often has to work back to general prin- 
ciples from specific judgments. He always chooses the key judg- 
ment, but it may itself be invalid in a way that affects the prin- 
ciples. Thus I can’t myself follow Leavis in his specific appraisals 
of Bronté and Hardy in “Reality and Sincerity” because I just don’t 
hear the strengthenings of cadence that he hears in their poems. 
In itself this is trivial, but it leads into the question of how far you 
can afford to extract general principles from (or even demonstrate 
them in?) specific readings which issue from a conditioned subjec- 
tivity of response to (very often, in Leavis’s case), sound (a notori- 
ously “secondary” quality). Then we get from Mr. Buckley hardly 
any of the historical material which can, while allowing critical 
principles less than @ priori validity, show them to be more than 
idiosyncratic. We have of course with Eliot a reference to Hulme 
and Georgian bucolics and an historical paragraph explaining why 
he differs from Arnold (pp. 88-9). It is accurate, but sketchy, and 
in itself begs some of the questions: “There was a whole under- 
growth of perverse theorising and amateur poetics to be cleared”. 
Why so much amateurism at that time? How different from that 
of earlier centuries? Does the writer himself here assume the pro- 
fessionalism which Eliot assumed as a reaction to the amateurism? 
These sound like supervisor’s needlings but answers to this sort of 
question can help even the theoretical discussion. Thus, Mr. Buck- 
ley complains (pp. 232-3 and elsewhere) of Leavis’s literary special- 
ism; it would have helped to note as straightforward historical cause 
the academic struggle to preserve and present “English” as an auto- 
nomous faculty discipline. Here, thirdly, we move into the question 
(vital for Arnold and Leavis) of literature as education. Mr. 
Buckley doesn’t let psychology loose at all; but so much criticism 
and educational theory depends on concepts like “character”, 
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“emotional maturity”, “sincerity”, that we can’t just go on using 
them metaphorically of literature unless we want assent only from 
those whose assent is guaranteed by their own interests and preju- 
dices: a closed shop. We have to face the elements of idiosyn- 
cracy—the faintly paranoiac air, for example, with which all those 
critics regard the world of grosser values; the historical determin- 
ants—the concepts of reality and sincerity, for example, are closely 
connected with a primitivistic tendency which recurs in history but 
which really has not yet been justified for the twentieth century by 
scholarship. And there is the final problem: a condition such as 
emotional maturity may be agreed by a small group of emotionally 
mature readers to be manifest in some literature, especially a small 
poem as compared with another; but it can’t with any sureness be 
referred to the author (it often is, even now); and it hasn’t been 
shown yet to be transmissible from a piece of literature that mani- 
fests it to a reader who doesn’t. Mr. Buckley touches on these 
questions but he doesn’t force them through. This is the paradox 
of my carping: Mr. Buckley’s book is the issue of a fine literary 
sensibility responding to similar ones that he’s in sympathy with 
already; it is not crude enough to help the uninitiated, or to direct 
the initiated far beyond what they’ve found to agree with already. 
The readers he will help most are those in between, ready to achieve 
some understanding of the radical socio-literary criticism of the 
last hundred years; and the others will have the example of his 
integrity. 
J. B. BRoADBENT. 


THE BELL: Iris Murdoch (Chatto and Windus, 15s.) 

The Bell is a puzzle. It received a pretty enthusiastic press, all 
the Old Faithfuls of the critic’s vocabulary being wheeled out to give 
it a send-off. Everybody agreed that it was brilliant, witty and 
exciting, and permanently distinguished Miss Murdoch as ‘the fore- 
most novelist of her generation’. But anybody who read the reviews 
in the hope of getting a hint of what the book was about might well 
have retired disappointed. He would probably have sensed that 
the reviewers were not very happy about this themselves. Most of 
them hum-ed and haw-ed when it came to the point and found 
they had important engagements elsewhere. ‘They confined them- 
selves to pointing out Miss Murdoch’s incidental beauties, her 
powers of description, her comedy, her tenderness, or to reminding 
us that she knows her Wittgenstein by heart (which is hardly very 
encouraging for those of us who don’t). The only critic I remem- 
ber who grappled with her manfully was Mr. Frank Kermode, who 
organized a tour of Miss Murdoch’s symbolism. Otherwise it was 
usually a matter of modest disavowal. ‘Far be it from me... / 

After all this it would be gratifying to reveal that I am able to be 
more helpful. But I had better confess that I don’t really know 
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what The Bell is about either. I started by calling it a puzzle and 
if Mr. Kermode’s analysis is right it is a puzzle in more senses than 
one. That is to say, part of the satisfaction it offers is that of solv- 
ing a series of equations. Some of the answers are simple enough : 
but others, as John Raymond parenthetically admits, are ‘much 
more baffling’. Immediately, the novel concerns a lay Anglican 
community established alongside an order of nuns : and the persons, 
pressures and events that bring about its dissolution. But it is 
clear that Miss Murdoch’s locale is more than it seems : her physical 
landscape is also a moral one. Imber Court, where the community 
lives, is a half-way house between the Abbey and the world at 
large: Nick, the devil in its midst, is appropriately halted at the 
Lodge, where he lets things go to pot (‘I wish Brother Nicholas 
could be persuaded to make the place look less like a slum’). What 
I am not sure is how far Miss Murdoch intends such correspond- 
ences to be taken. But if the detail of her design seems blurred, 
some of her essential interests can be distinguished, and it is worth 
trying to establish what they are. 

For a start, then, she has a psychologist’s interest in the indivi- 
dual consciousness and its relations to other people and to events. 
If this seers elementary, let’s remember that it’s possible to write 
novels without being particularly interested in any of these things. 
What distinguishes Miss Murdoch from Amis Entertainments Ltd. 
is the seriousness and inwardness of her concern. The elaboration 
of events and relationships at Imber leaves few of the main charac- 
ters untouched: for most of them, the result of the intrigue is a 
modified awareness. Chief among the forces of disturbance in the 
community is Dora, who arrives to join her thoroughly disagree- 
able husband. Dora is one of those heroines that Miss Murdoch 
does rather well—a girl with a ‘capacity to forget and to live in the 
moment’. Although inhibited by fear of her husband, she becomes 
increasingly aware of her own identity (“How very much, after all, 
she existed; she, Dora, and no one should destroy her’). To vin- 
dicate her independence she conceives and, with appropriate assist- 
ance, executes a plan of surreptitiously recovering from the lake the 
ancient Abbey bell. This enterprise also has a special significance 
for Toby, her accomplice : who finds in dramatic complicity with 
Dora a release from the guilt engendered by the attentions of 
Michael, the group’s homosexual leader. Toby stars off by being 
very ingenuous (but with moments of ‘gaiety and energy and 
hope’). This is put down to his having been to a day-school, which 
just goes to show how much Miss Murdoch knows about day- 
schools. Coming across temptation in the shape of the Abbey wall, 
he climbs it : but finds nothing very shocking beyond and is politely 
ushered out through a door which, it chastens him to learn, is open 
all the time. If Toby’s problem is one of innocence, Michael’s is 
altogether more complicated. He is uncertain and introspective and 
hankers after the purposeful life, of which he wants the community 
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to be an embodiment. But a fleeting attraction for Toby re-awakens 
the most abiding thing in his nature, his need for Nick (his earlier 
passion for whom is recounted at length), which threatens to upset 
his disinterested endeavours. The catastrophe is precipitated by 
Nick himself, who, in a truly remarkable burst of activity, forces 
Toby to rat on Michael, scuttles the new bell and does away with 
himself. The result for Michael, as well as remorse on Nick’s 
account, is the failure, with the disbandment of the community, of 
his attempt to give his life meaning. 

Even this exegesis far from exhausts the complexity of intrigue 
in The Bell. I have said nothing, for example, about Nick’s sister 
Catherine (who, though destined for the Abbey, is in love with 
Michael and tries to drown herself when the new bell falls in the 
lake) : chiefly because I am not at all sure how she fits in. Indeed 
the meaning of a lot of what happens at the end escapes me: 
Michael himself may be forgiven for being rather at a loss. I 
suppose that if the novel can be said to be ‘about’ anything, other 
than its protagonists’ problems of identity, it is about what makes 
for the good life, a subject on which two homilies are delivered in 
the course of the community’s activities. James, the boys’ club 
organizer, is for No Nonsense (“Truth is not glorious, it is just 
enjoined; sodomy is not disgusting, it is just forbidden’) : Michael, 
trying not to make it sound too much like an open contradiction, 
advocates a scrupulous self-questioning— 


The chief requirement of the good life... is that one 
should have some conception of one’s capacities. One must 
know oneself sufficiently to know what is the next thing. One 
must study carefully how best to use such strength as one 
has. 

As a contrast to these attitudes there is, in addition to the inno- 
cence of Toby and the biscuits-and-milk-after-Compline piety of 
Mrs. Mark, the self-forgetful spontaneity of Dora. She is turned 
outward to life. Her reaction to the nuns is immediate and in- 
stinctive: ‘It’s terrible to think of them being shut up like that!’ 
At the end she is the only one to vindicate what she stands for and 
emerge unharmed : ‘She had fed like a glutton on the catastrophes 
at Imber and they had increased her substance’. While in the back- 
ground, visible from the house, the Abbey provides its unobtrusive 
reminder of a contemplative ideal. 

It is bad enough to feel that one doesn’t entirely understand what 
is going on, without being bothered at the same time by a nagging 
but elusive sense of dissatisfaction with the way it is being done. 
Yet I was dissatisfied in reading The Bell, and find it difficult to 
say exactly why. It is not just the simplicity of some of Miss 
Murdoch’s characterization. There is nobody in this novel quite 
so impossible as the retired Headmaster of The Sandcastle : though 
Toby’s ‘gaiety and energy and hope’ are a bit hard to swallow, and 
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Nick’s behaviour is at times wholly incredible—his final machina- 
tions are like the last episode of a Paul Temple serial, and his 
haranguing of Toby (‘Do you imagine I don’t know all the tricks 
you are up to, Toby, all your little games?’) makes one wonder 
whether one isn’t in fact reading The Bells. And for once Miss 
Murdoch forbears to indulge her strange taste for cabalistic re- 
lationships between siblings. Nor is it the faint unsubstantiality of 
the Imber world, its uneasy relation to anything outside itself and 
air of having been assembled for the occasion. Miss Murdoch may 
even be cited in supported of the contention that a novelist is not 
obliged to deal with the social reality that is just round the corner. 
What it is, I think, is a failure of tone. Mr. Raymond has pointed 
out how good the first few pages of The Bell are. Here is how 
it opens— 

Dora Greenfield left her husband because she was afraid of 
him. She decided six months later to return to him for the 
same reason. The absent Paul, haunting her with letters and 
telephone bells and imagined footsteps on the stairs had begun 
to be the greater torment. Dora suffered from guilt and with 
guilt came fear. She decided at last that the persecution of 
his presence was to be preferred to the persecution of his 
absence. 

An account of Dora’s courtship and marriage follows in the same 
admirably contained manner, registering ironically the subtleties 
of self-deception on each side. ‘But, having set the stage’, Mr. 
Raymond assures us, ‘Miss Murdoch has no intention of continuing 
in this vein’. Well, I think it’s a pity she hadn’t, because it seems 
to me a more interesting and profitable vein than any that is subse- 
quently worked. Thereafter less distance is preserved : we are told 
at length what the characters think about, but are often at a loss 
to discover what Miss Murdoch thinks about the characters. Having 
created a situation in which discriminations are called for, she seems 
reluctant to make more than she can help: but occasionally re- 
quiries us to accept or approve information about her characters 
which we might not be prepared to. The bulk of the novel lacks 
the crispness and incisiveness of its first eight pages. 

The last paragraph is traditionally the one in which the reviewer 
clears himself space for the obligatory magnanimous concessions. 
Well, I don’t care to predict the likelihood of Miss Murdoch’s 
turning out the great novel we are all waiting for, or to pronounce 
her unquestionably the foremost novelist of her generation. I can’t 
think of any impressive superlative to describe her that hasn’t 
already been used. But I will say that she is an uncommonly re- 
warding novelist, distinguished by a seriousness and inwardness of 
purpose and a power of engaging one’s immediate interest in what- 
ever is going forward. Which seems to me quite enough to be 
getting on with. 

Joun Kimber. 
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POETRY FROM CAMBRIDGE, 1958 (Fortune Press, 8s. 6d.) 
Edited by Christopher Levenson. 

This selection is worth having. It could have been an even better 
one if David Ward and Dan Huws had not been omitted, and if 
Roy Holland and Robert Wallace had been adequately represented. 

There is little here that is meretricious. What is clumsy comes 
of a healthy concern with experience rather than technique. Even 
malign influences illustrate the consistency of this volume. Yeats 
produces a tendency towards unfelt rhetoric. 

Shade of an image which alone 
Had married him to rock and stone. (Hubank) 


And do not dare to gaze too long 
On all the proud detail I would heal : (Buckley) 
The adjectival Lawrence of the love poems and early Rainbow 
chapters is rendered as abstract rapture. 
But what vastnesses, what frail lost waywardness (Holland) 


Had she sensed within her 
As birds will do, the secret, calling tremor 
Of her real summer? 
(Drain) 

Much of what could be said about the other poets would be 
especially true of Levenson. His meditations on past experiences 
are not sufficiently about anything. The scene distinctly recalled 

By burnt out lamps, the tenant dispossessed, 
Rake through the gutted barns, be drugged to rest. 
may, as in A Prophecy, be deprived of a context to which it could 
be relevant, and may not be able to rescue it from a collapse into 
the tired clichés of romanticism. 
Till, usurping this land with fire and sword, you'll weep 
To enter the ruined monastery of sleep. 
One remembers a body of work rather than individual poems. 
Where ts tomorrow now that yesterday 
Is bartered for snapshots? 
could be Levenson’s judgment on himself. The poems seem amor- 
phous—seldom worked into conclusive wholes, though locally often 
striking. 
There is a community of vision shared by several of these poets. 
The flat wash of the sea, and the vacant rain. 
(Shiela Hardy) 
eR ee the rain slants in 
And soaks their ugly-coloured canvasses, which flap 


Against a wintry, lead-grey sky. (Simpson) 
To these has heather now given dark shrouds, 
There are few gravestones : (Walton) 


The sulky shetlands gathered in the mist, 
Around the great tree looming in the pasture, 
(Wevill) 
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Muted rhythms, images created from catalogued objects, are 
suited to these unpretentious meditations, accounts of things seen. 
As in Levenson, the emotional pressure is usually too low to shape 
convincing poetic wholes, but surprisingly often the telling phrase 
shows an integrity to experience. 

More than this can be said of David Wevill’s Boy with Cancer. 
A subtle interplay between the voice of the poet and that of the 
boy is unified by the image of a decaying wall. 

: . the wind sweeping loose hair of days 
Across the frontal wall, across the eyes . . 
. what ts a lean stick like myself 
But a switch to knock flies off fruit in bowls. 
A knife to scour the nitre from old walls .. . 


The hidden wall crumbled, his head 
Sank like a stone into his palms— 


The image is the more effective on realistic and symbolic levels 
because these are never disparate. The sense of being in a sickroom 
is brought out by background noises perceived with an invalid’s 
acuteness., 

. the whine of leaves grew to a buzz of flies . . 
They do not, however, usurp prominence. The sick boy’s own 
outcry 
Realise, he said, the time is come for action; 

contrasts poignantly with his weakness and final collapse. Com- 
pared with this, even so deeply felt a poem as Craig’s My Brother 
seems—in a novelistic sense—written. Wevill’s form is not a trans- 
cript of prose thought nor random meditation which, through the 
authenticity of the experience, hits an appropriate phrase. It is 
precipitated from images bound by emotive affinity rather than 
external logic. 

Ted Hughes is less original—Gawain and the Green Knight 
seen through Tourneur, Jonson and Hopkins—but most attractive 
in such comic inventions as Dick Straightup who 

... fellin the sleet, late, 
Dammed the pouring gutter; and slept there; and, throughout 
A night searched by shouts and lamps, froze, 
Grew to the road with welts of ice. He was chipped out at dawn 
Warm as a pie and snoring. 

“Chipped” has his characteristic immediacy. The zest with 
which Hughes ransacks language to colour his fantasies is often 
spoilt by the Dylanesque way in which he takes leave of them. 

His upright walk, 
His strong back, I commemorate now. 

In spite of this, Hughes’s poems are not mere blobs of sensation. 
The Thrushes and Crow Hill have tough plots, and The Historian 


even suffers from over-intellectualisation. 
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Over-intellectual without Hughes’s humane intelligence is Vin- 
cent Buckley who is too self-conscious to make naturally this kind 
of gesture : 

Ah, could I breathe my urgent breath 

Into your nostrils, so decry 

Those plaguing words, we’d ravish death 

' (Colloquy and Resolution) 
The prim “Ah, could I’, merely stated “urgent” and “plaguing”, 
and the flat “decry” barricade what the poet felt behind this poem. 
Walking in Ireland has an interesting idea (an Australian returning 
to his ancestral home) but loses expressiveness in such mannerism 
as 
These are who look forward to my strangeness, 

Buckley’s good taste is not enough. One misses positive virtues 
such as the colour of Myers’s Dolphin Catch, the vivid insight in 
the earlier stanzas of Drain’s Claude Mazot, the eye for sympathe- 
tic detail of Wallace’s Something of a Tribute, or the poise of 
Roskill’s Behind the Legend. For these poems, for Craig’s My 
Brother, Simpson’s The Cruel Rain, Thomas’s The Circle of My 
Family, Levenson’s Sea Dykes and for the poems of Hughes and 
Wevill, one ought to be, though not uncritical, certainly grateful. 

Puiuip HopssBaum. 


Loss of the Magyar, by Patricia Beer (Longmans Green, 
10s. 6d.), is the Poetry Book Society’s Spring Choice, and is the first 
individual volume of poetry produced since the war by Longmans, 
who hope to continue with a series of two or three new volumes a 
year. (This one, incidentally, is encouragingly attractive in binding 
and covering.) Miss Beer’s poetry is serious, private, objec- 
tive, careful; it reflects her acknowledgement of the distinctive 
feminine sensibility, which she exploits as thoroughly as Virginia 
Woolf did, and as Elizabeth Jennings does. One can often feel 
something of an eavesdropper, for her honesty is such that every 
phrase appears to have been carefully selected as appropriate but 
deliberately personal; one must read each poem several times to 
assimilate the often violent originality of expression. The enquiry 
is very worth while: if occasionally she seems to be making an 
effort, more often a deep beauty very gradually emerges as the 
poem’s coherence is felt. f 

One can only glimpse the rare flavour in a short quotation; but 
here are parts of Ghost... 

Whose speech was like a root 
Groping and grey. Each sun 
Tolls him awake. 


He was enclosedin wood... 
but escaped 
To fidget like a tree 
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Over this house, and all 
The leaves that flew are tamed 
On to his hand. 

Many of these poems are versions of familiar myths and legends : 
Psyche, Leda, The Merman, Horace, Othello, Juliet. Miss Beer 
has written “This use of myth is in no sense an attempt to evade 
the harsh realities of life in the ’50’s, though many critics say it is. 
The truth is that any situation suffered through to its final form 
is quite dateless and represents the very reverse of escapism.” One 
may question, however, the value of “quite dateless” poems: it 
is at least arguable that a poem is most valuable when most un- 
equivocally tied to its own age, and that an eternal subject should 
be invested not only with fresh beauty, which Miss Beer un- 
doubtedly achieves, but also with new authenticity for its contem- 


porary readers. 

Authenticity is never in doubt in the title-poem, which is in 
eight sections. Carefully chosen words build up an entirely natural, 
effortless form of speech that quite conceals the skill with which a 
moving poem is written. 


The Loss of the Magyar was one of the prize-winning poems at 
last year’s Cheltenham Festival, and is in part reprinted, together 
with the other winners of Cheltenham prizes and Annual awards, 
in The Guinness Book of Poetry, 2. (Putnam, 10s. 6d.). 
Following the pattern set by the first volume last year, this is 
another anthology of what the judges considered to be the best new 
poems published in Great Britain and Ireland during the period of 
a year ending last July. Few would criticise their selection; this is 
an excellent anthology. It contains far too many fine poems to 
allow any individual mention, and the catholicity of the judges’ 
taste prohibits the possibility of discerning trends. It is possible, 
however, to testify that this is the best and most encouraging con- 
temporary anthology for several years. I would recommend it to 
anyone: to the sceptic as proof, to the usual audience for poetry 
as a conventient collection of the year’s best in magazines, and to 
those who want to know what modern poetry is all about as an 
introduction. Most of the 73 contributors are familiar names, but 
that is cause rather than effect. How long, incidentally, since the 
last book to contain new poems by Day Lewis, Spender, Graves, 
Barker and Auden? 

Mr. Auden does not figure in The International Who’s Who 
In Poetry (Cranbrook Tower Press, 2 vols., 21s. each). One looks 
in vain for many other Names; but there are two more volumes to 
appear later, and they will presumably aggregate to an exhaustive 
work of reference. The Editor, Geoffrey Handley-Taylor, and his 
Advisory Panel, are to be admired for their pioneering courage; 
their compilations must be bottomless as the horn of Nordic mytho- 
logy, and largely ephemeral : the faces of poetry arrive and depart 
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rapidly. The biographical notes are a very useful source of back- 
ground information on magazine signatures that would otherwise 
remain anonymous, and each volume contains, in addition, several 
illustrations, and articles on various aspects ‘of poetic activity— 
Societies, Associations, Awards, etc. 

As the poets represented were asked to submit their own details, 
natural reticence and expansiveness has led to a certain imbalance : 
three lines on CUMMINGS, Edward Estlin, are succeeded by 
twelve on CUNNINGHAM (Mrs.) Alva Julius. For bedtime read- 
ing, however, poets’ Recreations are unbeatable; John Pudney, for 
one, says simply and obsessedly “Bonfires”. AL os 


The Editor would like to thank Vincent Buckley for collecting 
and introducing the Australian Supplement to this issue; also all 
others who have assisted throughout the year in the production and 
distribution of the magazine, and especially the Committee : 

ANDREW ROBERTS (Assistant Editor) 
DEREK LAWSON-HILL (Business) 
TIMOTHY CROSFIELD, DAVID MORPHET and 
COLIN CALVERT (Advertising) 
ROBERT DICKINSON (Circulation) 

EVE MECKHONIK BERNARDINE WALL 
Dr. DONALD DAVIE (Senior Treasurer) 


Next year Delta will be edited by Andrew Roberts; all con- 
tributions for the Autumn issue should reach him at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, not later than June 30th. 


Contributions are invited for Universities Poetry 2, which will be pub- 
lished in October. This year the editors are Zulfikar Ghose (Keele), 
Anthony Smith (Cambridge) and someone as yet unnamed from Oxford; 
several other Universities will be represented by Assistant Editors. Poems 
are eligible from (a) undergraduates, (b) graduates of 1958, and (c) overseas 
graduates at present in their first post-graduate year in this country. The 
following conditions should be noted: (i) No contributor to submit more 
than three poems. (ii) No payment will be made. (iii) Contributions will 
not be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope. 
(iv) Poems already published are eligible, but indication of acknowledge- 
ments should be included. (v) Closing-date is June 15th. (vi) All contri- 
butions, correspondence and enquiries must be directed to Zulfikar Ghose, 
c/o Students’ Union, Keele College, N. Staffs. 


